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Introduction 

God  doth  build  up  Jerusalem; 

And  he  it  is  alone 

That  the  dispersed  of  Israel 

Doth  gather  into  one  .... 

Thus,  recalled  the  Secessionist  biographer  McKerrow,  sang  “the  ministers 
and  assembled  multitude”  at  the  formation  of  the  United  Associate  Synod 
of  the  Secession  Church  — an  event  which  took  place  on  8 September 
1 820,  at  Bristo  Place  church,  Edinburgh.1  The  “gathering”  referred  to  in 
the  verses  of  the  72nd  Psalm  was,  of  course,  that  of  the  “New  Licht”  strands 
from  both  Associate  (Burgher)  Synod  and  General  Associate  (Anti-Burgher) 
Synod  — groups  which  between  1747  and  1806  had  effectively  split  the 
“First  Secession”  of  1733  into  four  segments,  and  which  by  1820  jointly 
comprised  around  75%  of  Secessionist  membership.  The  schisms 
themselves  had  resulted  initially  from  a divergence  of  opinion  over  a 
religious  clause  contained  in  the  Burgess  Oaths  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh 
and  Perth  (i.e.  whether  its  interpretation  implied  upholding  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland),  and  subsequently  over  the  very  Establishment  principle 
and  generally  progressive  versus  conservative  attitudes  in  an  increasingly 
“enlightened”  age.  The  United  Secessionists  disestablishment  stance  would 
later  take  the  form  of  active  Voluntaryism,  while  from  the  outset  they 
embodied  New  Licht  ideals  against  “persecuting  principles”  in  religion. 
Union  with  the  Relief  Church  — a dissenting  denomination  in  the  vanguard 
of  toleration  — eventually  took  place  in  1 847,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
the  “heavyweight”  Voluntaries  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 


J.  McKerrow,  History  of  the  Secession  Church  (Edinburgh,  1842),  662-63. 
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Almost  two  centuries  on,  however,  any  detailed  and/or  analytic  work 
on  the  United  Associate  Synod  Church  (to  give  it  its  full  but  seldom  used 
title)  seems  almost  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Indeed  any  general  survey 
of  the  denomination  appears  to  be  lacking.  McKerrow’s  History  of  The 
Secession  Church  (1841)  provides  a wealth  of  information  on  the  United 
Secession  and  its  background,  and  remains  the  standard  work  for 
consultation.  But  while  largely  free  of  the  eulogising  and  partisan  sentiments 
of  many  such  “intemal”  tributes,  as  much  discussion  of  wider  contexts  as 
one  might  expect  to  find  in  McKerrow’s  era  is  limited  more  still  by  his 
book’s  date  of  completion  — 1 840.  A much  more  recent  work  — in  the 
form  of  a thematic  sociological/cultural  investigation  — is  Callum  Brown’s 
Religion  and  Society  in  Scotland  since  1707,  a book  which  includes 
extended  comment  on  the  Secessionists.  Meanwhile  Ian  Hamilton’s  The 
Erosion  of  Calvinist  Orthodoxy.  Seceders  and  Subscription  in  Scottish 
Presbyterianism  (1990),  as  its  title  suggests,  is  concerned  almost  entirely 
with  doctrinal  matters,  dealing  moreover  largely  with  post- 1847  events. 
Even  in  the  voluminous  Records  of  the  Scottish  Church  History  Society, 
essays  on  Secessionist  denominations  have  been  rare  inclusions.  Hence 
there  appears  ample  scope  for  research  into  both  Secessionists  in  general, 
if  not  the  glaringly  under-investigated  United  Secession  in  particular  — a 
body  renowned  for  its  forward  thinking  and  (in  an  age  synonymous  with 
religious  division  or  at  least  denominational  rivalry)  which  symbolically 
both  began  and  ended  its  27  year  existence  with  union. 

Glasgow:  the  city  and  United  Associate  Presbytery 

The  following  study  is  intended  to  look  at  the  role  of  United  Secession 
within  Glasgow  against  a background  of  contemporary  and  inter-related 
issues  — religious,  socio-economic  and  political.  Glasgow  was,  of  course, 
only  one  of  the  Synod’s  numerous  presbyteries  which  covered  all  Scotland, 
parts  of  England  (and  in  theory  all  Upper  Canada).  Focusing  on  the  Glasgow 
presbytery,  however,  offers  more  than  just  a microcosm  of  the  body. 
Certainly  by  the  early  1 830s  the  western  metropolis  was  — in  a membership 
(and  wealth)  sense  — the  denomination’s  hub,  as  is  commonly  appreciated 
in  reference  to  their  “enlarged”  United  Presbyterian  status  after  1 847.  Even 
in  a symbolic  sense,  the  capital  gradually  lost  ground  to  its  West  Coast 
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“rival”:  if  Bristo  Place,  Edinburgh  had  seen  the  formation  of  the 
denomination  in  1 820,  Gordon  Street,  Glasgow  would  stage  its  “winding 
up”  synod  in  late  1846. 

The  United  Secession’s  Glasgow  presbytery  (correctly  termed  “United 
Associate  Presbytery  of  Glasgow”)  covered  vast  areas  of  north-west 
Scotland,  though  admittedly  its  presence  in  such  regions  was  comparatively 
lightweight.  Renfrewshire,  north  Ayrshire  and  east  Lanarkshire,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  lowland  areas  with  their  own  Secessionist  traditions  — 
are  omitted  from  this  study  despite  being  within  presbytery  bounds. 
Likewise  excluded  (for  other  reasons),  are  “missionary  congregations” 
overseen  by  the  presbytery  for  varying  periods  in  Liverpool,  Belfast,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  in  Staffordshire. 

Already  by  1834  the  United  Secession  Magazine  could  describe  the 
city  itself  as  “the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  Scotland”,  something 
enhanced  by  other  local  factors  (cultural,  social,  political)  “to  confer  on 
this  presbytery  a considerable  degree  of  importance”.2  The  nerve-centre  of 
the  Glasgow  UAP  was  the  Greyfriars’  Session  house  in  Albion  Street,  where 
the  “ordinary  monthly  meeting”  took  place.  The  Greyfriars’  church  of 
1821  — the  city’s  first  built  in  Greek  temple  form  — was  a bold  architectural 
statement  of  the  denomination’s  “arrival”  in  town.  Placed  just  west  of  the 
decaying  Old  Town,  it  was  thus  conveniently  sited  for  both  the  latter  and 
the  expanding  suburbs  to  the  west.  Greyfriars’  had  replaced  a church  slightly 
to  the  east  in  Shuttle  Street  — itself  the  first  Secessionist  meeting  house  in 
Glasgow.  Half  a mile  south-west,  Wellington  church  (congregational 
forerunner  of  the  existing  UP  church  overlooking  University  Avenue)  was 
erected  in  1 829.  A building  very  similar  to  Greyfriars’  in  its  Greek  temple 
style,  and  likewise  costing  an  exorbitant  sum  of  around  £9,000  to  construct, 
its  form  again  combined  the  functionalism  and  dignified  “dissent”  typical 
of  Secessionist  churches  in  Scotland  until  the  1 840s.  Second  to  Greyfriars’ 
in  terms  of  tradition  and  congregational  prosperity,  in  other  respects, 
however,  it  was  more  high-profile  — having  ancillary  accommodation 
housing  the  denomination’s  Theological  Seminary  and  which  periodically 
hosted  Synod  meetings  (usually  alternating  with  Edinburgh’s  Broughton 


The  United  Secession  Magazine  ( USM ),  May  1834. 
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Place).  Standards  of  training  for  ministry  candidates  in  the  Seminary  were 
high  — at  least  three  years  successful  university  study  was  required  before 
being  admitted  to  its  five-session  curriculum. 


Membership:  composition  and  statistics 

Drummond  and  Bulloch  commented  that  in  the  earlier  nineteenth  century 
“very  largely  the  Seceders  had  been  a denomination  of  townsmen”.* 3 
Elaborating  on  this,  more  recently  Callum  Brown  has  delineated  the  social 
tensions  and  distinctive  socio-economic  groups  created  by  the  agricultural 
revolutions,  processes  which  resulted  in  increasing  desertions  from  the 
Established  Church  after  1733, 4 with  the  Secessionist  churches  partly 
serving  as  a “focus  of  plebeian  identity”  as  “class  consciousness 
developed”.5  The  steady  drift  of  these  groups  to  the  expanding  towns,  the 
overall  rise  in  their  prosperity,  the  social  and  economic  advantages  of 
individuals  amongst  the  more  commercially-minded  city-based 
Secessionists  in  taking  the  Burgher  Oath,  and  the  drift  towards  New  Licht 
sentiments  amongst  the  better  educated  (partly  as  a result  of  the  Scottish 
Enlightenment),  were  likewise  observed  by  Brown  and  are  all  important 
factors  in  attempting  to  construct  a United  Secession  profile.6  In  1 840 
McKerrow  recalled  that  the  Burghers  — whose  clergy  were  unanimous 
nationwide  in  joining  the  United  Secession  — had  “been  favoured  with  a 
high  degree  of  external  prosperity”.7 

A number  of  “core”  Glasgow  Secessionist  and  Relief  congregations 
were  in  existence  by  1 8 1 9-20.  Apart  from  the  soon-to-be  replaced  Shuttle 
Street,  East  Campbell  Street  boasted  three  all  built  c.  1790- 1 800:  one  apiece 
for  Burgher-New  Lichts,  the  Relief  Church,  and  Burgher-Auld  Lichts. 
Elegant  Anti-Burgher  edifices  in  the  Italian-Renaissance  style  existed  at 


A.L.  Drummond  and  J.  Bulloch,  The  Church  in  Victorian  Scotland  1843-1874 

(Edinburgh,  1975),  75. 

4 C.G  Brown,  Religion  and  Society  in  Scotland  since  1707  (Edinburgh,  1997), 
19-20,  23-24. 

5 Ibid.,  80. 

6 Ibid.,  76-82. 

McKerrow,  Secession  Church,  578. 
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Duke  Street  (1801,  £4500)  and  Regent  Place  (1819,  £4600)  — 
congregations  where  New  Licht  sentiment  predominated,  and  for  whom 
the  removal  of  the  problematic  clause  in  the  Burgess  Oath  in  1819  made 
the  “re-union”  a formality.  Early  representation  for  the  Relief  Church  in 
the  area  was  provided  by  their  churches  of  Dovehill  and  Calton,  with  the 
Relief  flagship  church  in  John  Street  (1798,  £4400)  being  located  in  a 
“prototype”  suburb  south-east  of  George  Square. 

Statistics  for  1836  in  the  city  listed  10.72%  of  the  city’s  population 
claiming  membership  or  adherence  to  the  United  Secession.8  This  amounted 
to  some  22,910  persons,  of  whom  9095  out  of  1 6,03  7 deemed  fit  for  church 
attendance  claimed  to  do  so.  The  combined  number  of  sittings  (the  term  of 
course  referring  to  a seat  rented  out  both  morning  and  evening  — thus  a 
500-seater  church  could  offer  1000  sittings)  for  the  denomination  in  the 
city  scarcely  reached  9000  — though  few  would  have  expected  the  figure 
quoted  through  the  doors  every  Sunday. 

Interestingly,  figures  stated  in  the  same  table  for  the  Relief  Church  in 
Glasgow  were  24,890,  9881  and  17,423,  respectively.  Weaker  nationally 
than  the  United  Secession,  they  were  evidently  on  a numerical  par  in  the 
city,  and  had  their  own  Theological  Hall  based  in  Paisley  from  1824.  The 
“Original  Burghers”,  meanwhile,  were  accorded  figures  of  around  one 
quarter  of  those  stated.  Despite  their  own  attempts  at  unification  (relatively 
unsuccessful  until  1842),  the  austere  if  not  backward-looking  (i.e.  to  the 
era  of  the  Covenants)  reputation  of  these  Auld  Licht  “intransigents”  had 
resulted  in  membership  decline  even  in  their  traditional  rural  strongholds 
from  before  1 800.9 

Other  statistics  — comparing  the  mid- 1830s  with  1851  — show  a 
slight  fall  (in  percentage  terms)  in  both  United  Secession  and  Relief 
membership  in  Glasgow  — the  latter  date  alluding  to  such  “jointly”  in 
United  Presbyterian  form.  Detecting  some  loss  to  the  Establishment’s  new 
quoad  sacra  parish  churches  — around  a dozen  of  which  were  built  in  the 
city  between  1 834-4 1 — it  is  only  to  be  expected;  likewise,  are  “defections” 


8 “Church  Commissioners  Report:  Ecclesiastical  Statistics  of  the  Churches  in 
Glasgow,  1836”,  Church  of  Scotland  Magazine,  Sept.  1838,  appendix. 

9 Brown,  Religion  and  Society,  23. 
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to  the  Free  Church  in  and  after  1 843  (for  reasons  outlined  below).  However, 
the  diminution  resulting  from  these  factors  was  sustainable  — if  capping 
Secessionist  ambitions  somewhat  in  limiting  their  appeal  amongst  the  lower 
classes. 

Voluntaryism 

Before  the  advent  of  the  “full-blown”  Voluntaryism  which  dominated  the 
decade  or  so  after  1829,  there  was  no  overall  United  Secession  consensus 
in  opposing  the  principle  of  state-endowed  Establishments,  despite  a 
Burgher  drift  in  that  direction  effectively  formulated  in  their  subscription 
“Preamble”  of  1797,  sentiments  echoed  in  the  Anti-Burgher  (New  Light) 
Testimony  of  1804.  By  contrast,  the  contemporary  Relief  Church  (like 
most  English  dissenters)  was  unequivocal  in  its  disestablishment  stance,  if 
not  vociferously  so,  their  “tolerance”  perhaps  precluding  this.  That  wider 
political  currents  influenced  the  high-profile  Voluntary  Controversy  of  the 
1 830s,  is  evident.  Moreover  an  Establishment  increasingly  invigorated  by 
the  “taunts”  of  Secessionists  could  no  longer  simply  be  denounced  as 
Erastian  — with  Evangelicals  flexing  their  muscle  “against”  the  state, 
notably  in  the  Chapel  and  Veto  Acts  of  1 834  (intended  to  erode  the  system 
of  patronage  — ostensibly  the  Secessionist  raison  d’etre  and  ongoing 
bugbear). 

The  Controversy  began  in  earnest  after  the  minister  of  Kirkintilloch 
(within  Glasgow  presbytery),  the  demagogue  Andrew  Marshall,  preached 
against  the  government’s  newly  passed  Catholic  Emancipation  Act. 
Marshall  warned  that  the  next  logical  step  in  such  state  “assistance”  to 
Catholics  would  be  to  grant  them  their  own  Establishment,  thus  further 
illustrating  the  “evil”  principle  of  state  involvement  in  religion  per  se.  The 
controversialist  expediently  took  advantage  of  the  political  climate  fuelling 
Voluntaryism  to  further  a cause  he  viewed  in  near-Manichean  terms:  “the 
interference  of  the  secular  power  has  not  been  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ 
...on  the  contrary  he  has  expressly  appointed  other  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  ends,  viz.  the  voluntary  exertions  ...”.10 


10  USM,  April  1833,  231-2. 
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Establishments  were  evidently  satanic,  producing  “evils  of  enormous 
magnitude”,  and  upheld  by  “imbecile  malignity”.11 

In  response,  Establishment  Evangelicals  (for  whom  Glasgow 
constituted  a stronghold)  conducted  a spirited  defence,  if  not  quite 
descending  to  Marshall’s  level  of  polemics.  In  1834,  The  Church  of 
Scotland  Magazine  ridiculed  the  Voluntaries’  deluded  notions  of  “lordly 
domination”  (i.e.  by  the  state),  insisting  Voluntary  schemes  for  church, 
school  and  poor  relief  would  result  in  the  people  being  “thus  left  to 
perish”.12  While,  three  years  later,  the  actions  of  the  Glasgow  Liberal 
M.P.  James  Oswald,  in  presenting  a disestablishment  petition  containing 
49,000  alleged  male  head-of-household  signatures,  were  described  as  both 
“unprincipled  and  lying”,  Oswald  being  accused  of  “sanctioning  the  most 
nefarious  imposition  ever  to  have  been  practised  on  the  public”.13 

That  the  Voluntary  Controversy  went  off  the  boil  after  1 840,  probably 
owed  to  several  factors:  Marshall’s  channelling  his  energies  into  heresy- 
hunting within  the  United  Secession  itself;  and  both  dissenters  and  the 
Establishment  in  general  becoming  increasingly  preoccupied  with  “internal” 
matters  (discussed  below).  The  United  Presbyterians  would  give  the 
Voluntary  debate  a new  lease  of  life  in  the  quarter  century  after  1870,  but 
with  a change  of  tone,  and  in  a somewhat  different  context. 


Relations  with  rivals:  Establishment  Evangelicals  and  Church 
Extension  1819-42 

For  various  reasons,  including  those  of  class  and  perhaps  even  “ethnic” 
status  (and  quite  apart  from  doctrinal  concerns),  neither  the  Roman  Catholic 
nor  Episcopalian  populations  of  early  nineteenth-century  Glasgow  seemed 
to  present  fields  ripe  for  a Secessionist  missionary  harvest.  More  viable 
“converts”  were  groupings  of  Independents  (or  Congregationalists), 
typically  former  members  of  Haldane  Tabernacles  which  waned  after  the 


11  Marshall’s  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  farther  considered,  5 quoted  in 
McKerrow,  Secession  Church,  728. 

12  The  Church  of  Scotland  Magazine,  April  1834. 

13  Ibid.,  Sept.  1837. 
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brothers  adopted  Baptist  beliefs  in  1 808. 14  That  such  churches  were  losing 
support  from  amongst  the  lower  social  orders  in  Glasgow  is  evident  in  the 
request  of  a (Gorbals-based)  former  Haldane  congregation  to  join  the  United 
Secession  in  1821. 

In  terms  of  both  evangelising  the  un-churched  and  retaining  Secessionist 
adherence,  it  was  the  Establishment  who  posed  the  real  opposition  to  the 
United  Secession-Relief  “coalition”  in  the  city.  That  elements  within  the 
Church  of  Scotland  — notably  the  urban-concentrated  Evangelicals  — 
were  turning  their  attention  to  the  relatively  (in  comparison  with  rural 
parishes)  “un-churched”  lower  classes  cramming  the  large  towns  and  cities, 
is  commonly  understood  in  the  early  example  of  Chalmers  in  St  Mary’s 
Tron  and  St  John’s  parishes  between  1816-23  — especially  his 
“experiment”  of  1 8 1 9- 1 923 . 

The  Establishment-supporting  “internal  Voluntaryism”  ideal  and 
Church  Extension  programme  Chalmers  championed  would  ironically  later 
precipitate  the  Disruption,  and  contribute  to  a blueprint  for  Free  Church 
organisation.  But  in  the  1 830s  it  had  the  effect  of  enabling  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  establish  a real  presence  in  poorer  city  districts,  such  as  the 
burgeoning  working-class  locales  of  Glasgow’s  Saltmarket  (a  desperate 
slum  even  by  c.  1820),  Broomielaw,  Gorbals,  Cowcaddens,  etc. 

Chalmers  noted  during  his  Tron  incumbency  that  the  majority  of 
professed  Protestants  he  encountered  during  his  parish  visitations  claimed 
membership  of  Secessionist  churches.  This  apparently  amounted  to  45% 
of  all  local  inhabitants.15  The  latter  (comprising  the  denominations  uniting 
in  1 820,  the  Relief  Church,  and  Auld  Licht  bodies)  probably  had  similar 
church  representation  amongst  Protestants  in  several  other  working-class 
locales  around  the  city  — if  more  so  in  the  northern  and  eastern  districts 
and  less  the  Highland  enclaves  around  Broomielaw.  Their  combined 
adherence  figures  of  around  30%  for  1 836  were  probably  a good  deal  more 
in  1 820,  and  even  by  the  later  date  percentages  were  probably  about  even 
in  several  areas. 


14  D.  W.  Lovegrove,  “Pope  Haldane,  Bishop  Ewing  and  the  troubled  birth  of  Scottish 
Independency”,  ante,  xxix  (1999),  23-38. 

15  Figures  from  Hannah’s  Memoirs,  quoted  in  H.  Roxborough,  Thomas  Chalmers: 
Enthusiast  for  Mission  (Carlisle,  1999),  67. 
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When  Chalmers  resigned  the  incumbency  of  St  Mary’s  Tron  in  1819, 
for  the  new  St  John’s  parish  largely  carved  out  from  it  to  cope  with 
population  growth,  the  Secessionists  and  Relief  had  around  ten  churches 
— mostly  detailed  above  — in  or  close  to  this  old  core.  The  town  council 
built-and-run  showpiece  St  John’s  church  of  1819,  was  positioned  almost 
alongside  the  East  Campbell  Street  dissenting  trio,  at  the  head  of  the  adjacent 
MacFarlane  Street.  Its  tall,  Gothic-pinnacled  tower  commanded  a vista 
down  the  avenue,  in  contrast  to  the  three,  tenement-hemmed,  comparatively 
plain  “boxes”  it  overlooked  — symbolism  and  psychology  being  cleverly 
combined.  Ironically  a town  council-Establishment  scheme  of  1813  to 
build  their  own  economy  box  churches  in  this  Secessionist  “quarter”  had 
been  quickly  dropped  — the  Glasgow  ratepayers  contributing  to  the  scheme 
would  naturally  have  included  Dissenters  themselves,  who  opposed  the 
plan  in  both  purse  and  conscience.16 

The  town  council  recouped  their  expenses  (in  standard  fashion)  on  St 
John’s  from  seat-rents.  However,  a paradox  soon  developed  in  that  far 
from  catering  for  the  surrounding  under-provisioned  poor,  Chalmers’ 
popularity  with  Establishment  Evangelicals  resulted  in  nearly  all  the  seat- 
rents  being  bought  up  by  them.  By  1 820,  most  of  these  well-heeled  elements 
were  living  outside  the  decaying  Old  Town  in  the  new  suburbs.  Chalmers, 
though  exasperated,  was  more  concerned  with  taking  the  church  to  bona 
fide  parishioners  (yet  appreciated  Evangelical  support  — financial  and 
otherwise):  holding  free  mid-week  meetings  for  those  in  working  clothes, 
planning  four  “chapels-of-ease”  (only  one  of  which  was  built),  and  in 
general  conducting  his  “experiment”.  A similar  gathered  congregation 
soon  attached  itself  to  the  last  city  parish  created  in  1 820  to  the  south  of  St 
John’s  — that  of  St  James’  which  covered  much  of  Calton.17  Evidently, 
the  town  council  — though  not  Chalmers  nor  his  “well-appointed  agency” 
of  elders  and  deacons  — were  more  concerned  about  the  revenue  to  be 
obtained  from  putting  seat-rents  on  the  “open  market”  (having  even  done 
away  with  reduced-rate  and  free  pews  for  the  less  well-off  by  1 808,  in 

16  C.G.  Brown,  “The  costs  of  pew-renting:  church  management,  churchgoing  and 
social  class  in  nineteenth-century  Glasgow”,  Journal  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  xxxviii 
(1987),  354. 

17  Ibid.,  354-55. 
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part  due  to  complaints  about  the  disease-carrying  associations  of  their 
unhygienic  occupants),18  probably  conniving  at  dissenting  provision  for 
the  poor. 

By  the  early  1830s,  the  ascendant  Evangelicals  were  well  aware  of 
continued  Establishment  failure  to  provide  church  accommodation  for  the 
city’s  swelling  working-class  population.  Apart  from  the  paradoxes  of  St 
John’s  and  St  James’,  there  had  been  some  early  chapel-of-ease  provision 
in  Glasgow,  but  it  was  piecemeal  and  inadequate.  In  what  proportions  the 
“internal  Voluntaryism”  of  the  subsequent  Chalmers-inspired  Church 
Extension  programme  was  motivated  by  fears  of  social  turmoil,  genuine 
Evangelical  theology,  or  the  prospect  of  more  haemorrhaging  of  lower  and 
lower-middle  classes  to  dissent,  has  been  a moot  point  amongst  historians. 
However,  state  reluctance  to  endow  urban  Church  Extension  (largely  for 
fear  of  offending  Liberals/Voluntaries,  especially  after  the  Franchise 
extension  of  1 832)  resulted  in  the  Glasgow  publisher  William  Collins  and 
fellow  Evangelicals  largely  funding  the  Glasgow  Church-Building  Society 
themselves  in  1 834.  Their  dozen  or  so  churches  of  1 834-4 1 — built  almost 
entirely  in  working-class  locales  — were  quickly  awarded  quoad  sacra 
parish  status  (i.e.  not  recognised  in  civil  law)  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Each  of  these  modest  churches  had  a “ring-fenced”  budget  of  £2200  — the 
last  Establishment  construction  in  Glasgow  (St  John’s)  had  cost  £9000  (St 
James’  was  bought  from  Methodists)  — with  a large  proportion  of  sittings 
let  at  very  low  rates,  and  with  day-schools  attached. 

An  indication  of  both  the  issues  and  feelings  involved  in  the  city 
“rivalry”  between  Secessionists  and  Evangelicals,  is  provided  by  an  1 834 
United  Secession  Magazine  account  of  affairs  in  the  peripheral  village  of 
Govan.  The  industrial  transformation  of  the  village  had  not  as  yet  begun; 
but  a growing  population  had  already  resulted  in  provision  being  made  for 
two  chapels-of-ease  to  alleviate  the  burden  on  the  parish  church.  For  reasons 
outlined  above,  the  funding  to  construct  such  chapels  invariably  depended 
on  local  people  (subsidised  by  the  Glasgow  Church-Building  Society). 
This  apparent  double-standard  (i.e.  of  an  Establishment  place-of-worship 
paid  for  largely  on  a Voluntary  basis)  smacked  to  Secessionists  of  hypocrisy, 


18  Ibid.,  347-8,  352,  353. 
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adding  insult  to  injury.  “J.P.S.”,  the  contributor  of  the  article  concerned, 
illustrated  the  grievance:  the  parish  church  minister,  Mr  Leishman,  “now 
engrafts  the  Voluntary  principle  upon  that  of  the  Establishment” 
notwithstanding  his  “engaging  at  his  ordination  to  perform  all  the  ministerial 
work  of  his  parish,  and  receiving  ...  all  the  exigible  teinds  and  revenues  of 
the  benefice  ...  yet  calls  upon  his  parishioners  to  put  their  hands  into  their 
pockets  [to]  enable  him  to  bring  to  his  assistance,  and  under  his  control, 
two  licentiates”.19  While  it  was  graciously  conceded  that  the  clergyman’s 
“talents  as  a preacher  are  by  no  means  of  an  inferior  or  unattractive  order”, 
a lengthy  calculation  followed  claiming  to  prove  that  the  Establishment 
required  neither  additional  chapels  nor  clergy  in  the  district  — and  that, 
moreover,  if  Mr  Leishman  could  not  manage  his  household  visitations 
(which  the  “calculation”  showed  he  easily  could),  then  his  existing  stipend 
should  be  divided  to  pay  for  assistants.  J.P.S.  concluded  that  despite 
Leishman’s  hopes  that  the  new  chapels  would  “be  to  the  terror  of  the 
dissenting  congregations”,  that  in  fact  the  “raising”  of  the  first  was 
“producing  a happy  and  healthy  reaction”  at  the  local  Secessionist  meeting, 
where  attendances  had  been  “on  a steady  ratio  of  increase  ever  since  the 
chapel  began  to  arise  from  its  foundations”.20 

However,  such  defiance  did  not  alter  the  fact  that  by  the  mid-1830s 
Secessionists  (including  the  Relief)  recognised  that  the  Evangelicals  had 
stolen  their  clothes  in  posing  as  the  provider  of  religion  to  the  urban 
Protestant  poor  (only  around  30  local  people  at  best  attended  the  Go  van 
meeting).  Some  feared  the  danger  might  be  greater  still:  in  1840  the 
Secessionist  biographer  McKerrow  wrote  of  the  Evangelicals’  Church 
Extension  drive  “It  is  not  concealed  by  the  promoters  of  this  scheme,  that 
the  ultimate  object  in  view  is  the  extinction  of  dissent”.21  His  Relief  Church 
contemporary,  Struthers,  observed  that  when  alarmist  Establishment 
clergymen  claimed  particular  city  districts  were  chronically  under- 
provisioned (citing  the  example  of  Glasgow’s  vast  Barony  parish)  “the 
accommodation  provided  by  the  Dissenters  was  carefully  concealed”.22 


19  USM,  April  1834,  261-2. 

20  Ibid,  261. 

21  McKerrow,  Secession  Church,  762. 

22  G Struthers,  History  of  the  Relief  Church  (Glasgow,  1843),  467. 
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Although  there  was  no  need  for  such  subterfuge  in  outlying  Govan,  where 
clearly  no  Secessionist  “accommodation”  existed  (due  to  insufficient  local 
funds)  until  a United  Secessionist  church  was  opened  in  1 847  — at  the 
point  of  union,  and  probably  due  to  the  linked  factors  of  rapid  population 
growth  (with  the  onset  of  shipbuilding  in  the  area)  and  the  enhanced  appeal 
of  “new”  (and  higher-profile)  denominational  status.  Heavy  debt  remaining 
on  buildings  was  an  ongoing  problem  for  poorer  Secessionist  and  other 
dissenting  congregations  throughout  the  period  — fuelling  resentment  of 
“state-endowed”  Establishment  churches. 

The  Evangelicals’  church  extension  drive  in  the  city  was  to  some  extent 
pre-empted  by  a United  Secessionist  one.  By  the  1820s  the  latter  began 
augmenting  the  five  churches  they  “inherited”  at  formation  in  1 820  — not 
including  Shuttle  Street’s  deluxe  replacement  at  Greyfriars’  — as  they 
“resolved  to  supply  every  destitute  locality  with  religious  ordinances”.23 
Although,  in  theory  at  least  — and  in  keeping  with  their  Voluntary  ideology 
— their  “programme”  was  a more  spontaneous  and  cumulative  affair.  The 
old  core  of  Glasgow  being  well  provided  for,  churches  built  by  the  body  in 
the  developing  western  suburbs  were  so  on  boundaries  with  new  working- 
class  communities  in  Grahamston,  Broomielaw  and  Anderston,  i.e.  Melville 
(later  Gordon)  Street  of  1822  and  Wellington  of  1827  (early  evidence  of 
the  business  acumen  later  associated  with  the  UPs?).  Interestingly,  the 
opening  of  the  latter  resulted  in  a congregational  move  from  — and  closure 
of  a church  in  nearby  Anderston  — perhaps  an  agreement  or  tacit 
understanding  with  Struthers’  adjacent  Relief  congregation  that  it  would 
“cover”  the  district,  indicating  the  developing  bond. 

United  Secessionist  congregations  opening  in  more  down-market 
locales  — even  if  their  core  members  were  drawn  from  a local  “elite”  (or 
conscientious  Sunday-incomers)  — were  as  follows:  Nicholson  Street, 
Gorbals  the  former  Independent  congregation  referred  to  above,  they 
brought  with  them  their  new  church  of  1814;  Eglinton  Street,  Gorbals 
(1825,  costing  £4200);  Cambridge  Street,  Cowcaddens  (1834,  £3100),  was 
again  conveniently  sited  close  to  residential  locales  immediately  west 
(Gamethill)  and  south  (Blythswood  New  Town);  East  Regent  Place  (1 836, 


23  G Struthers,  History  of  the  Relief  Church,  450. 
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£4500)  — something  of  a double  anomaly,  built  in  the  old  “quarter”  as  a 
result  of  discord  in  the  Duke  Street  congregation,  it  was  sold  to  the 
Evangelical  Union  in  1 846;  London  Road  ( 1 837,  £2500)  — built  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  Relief  presbytery;  Parliamentary  Road,  Townhead 
(1839,  £3200)  — originated  in  a further  split  amongst  the  East  Regent 
Place  congregation,  it  repeatedly  applied  but  was  not  admitted  to  the  United 
Secession  due  to  a long-running  saga  over  a previously  Synod-deposed 
minister,  however  there  may  have  been  de  facto  Synod  recognition  that  it 
provided  United  Secession  representation  in  the  expanding  locale. 

The  style  of  the  two  principal  places-of-worship  built  by  United 
Secessionists  in  the  early  1840s  is  worthy  of  note  in  itself.  Until  the 
construction  of  the  Neo-Gothic  Montrose  Street  and  Erskine  (Gorbals) 
churches,  Dissenters  had  consciously  avoided  a style  they  considered 
“tainted”  in  several  respects.  However,  the  expensive  bell-towers  evident 
in  contemporary  Neo-Gothic  churches  in  London  were  here  omitted,  and 
admittedly  even  the  box  form  (economically  and  theologically  “sound”) 
retained,  only  the  street-facing  side  dressed  in  the  new  architectural  detail. 


Church  Extension:  Secessionist  and  Relief  comparisons 

Worth  considering  for  more  than  incidental  comparison:  Ln  terms  of  church- 
sittings  provision,  in  1 800  the  Relief  Church  had  been  marginally  ahead  of 
the  Secessionists  in  Glasgow.  However,  after  1799  (Hutchesontown, 
Gorbals  — £3000),  their  own  “church  extension”  efforts  were  low  key  by 
comparison.  In  1805-6  the  modest  Greenhead  was  raised  in  Bridgeton 
(but  a district  well  beyond  central  Glasgow,  and  thus  the  area  here 
concerned),  costing  £1600.  A similarly  styled  building  (replacing  a 
ramshackle  structure)  was  opened  in  1820  close  to  the  new  St  John’s  and 
St  James’  parish  churches,  in  Calton.  Significantly,  it  may  have 
complemented  the  affordable  accommodation  already  provided  by  dissenters 
for  a swelling  local  population  unable  to  afford  the  high  town  council  seat- 
rents  mentioned  above  (there  was  a tendency  for  Relief  church  managers 
to  be  flexible  with  seat-charges  for  poorer  members).  The  utilising  of 
another  tumbledown  building  in  the  vicinity  (Great  Hamilton  Street),  called 
the  “Noddy  Kirk”,  in  1830  may  have  been  more  representative  of  a 
congregational  split  than  actual  growth.  An  Independent  Relief 
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congregation  in  Blackfriars  Street  close  to  the  old  town  was  admitted  to  the 
Relief  in  1836  — bringing  with  them  a smart  new  church  costing  £3900. 
With  the  city’s  rapid  population  increase  post- 1830,  Relief  membership/ 
adherence  was  understandably  still  growing  in  Glasgow  — perhaps  boosted 
by  their  continued  open  communion  policy  — if  diminishing  in  percentage 
and  prestige  terms  to  both  the  Establishment  and  the  United  Secession.24 

In  regard  to  the  Relief’s  observed  loss  of  momentum  by  1 820  to  the 
New  Lichts/United  Secession,25  the  former’s  predominantly  artisan-base26 
was  doubtless  particularly  hard-hit  by  the  fall  in  fortunes  affecting  the 
urban  semi-skilled/skilled  working  classes  after  c.  1 800  — something  most 
likely  absorbed  better  in  the  more  economically  diverse  New  Licht/United 
Secession  membership. 

Most  of  the  Blackfriars’  congregation  mentioned  in  turn  joined  Duke 
Street  United  Secession  in  1841,  taking  with  them  their  minister  the  Rev. 
J.  Graham  who  took  over  the  Duke  Street  incumbency  the  following  year 
— only  to  be  deposed  following  charges  of  impropriety,  his  faithful  and 
travelling  flock  returning  to  Independent  status  for  his  new  congregation  in 
Barrack  Street.27  Probably  the  most  high-profile  move  by  any  Relief 
congregation  in  the  city  was  that  of  Dovehill,  to  an  imposing  new  church 
on  Cathedral  Street  above  George  Square  in  1844.  Perpendicular  Neo- 
Gothic  — and  superior  to  the  local  edifices  hastily  erected  by  the  newly- 
formed  Free  Church  — it  marked  the  Relief’s  first  use  of  the  style,  and  was 
remarkably  similar  in  outline  to  the  United  Secession’s  Montrose  Street 
and  Erskine  churches  of  1 841-42.  It  was,  quite  likely,  intended  to  equal  if 
not  better  these  — congregational  pride  and  a consciousness  of  the  Relief’s 
comparative  lack  of  residentially-placed  churches  (possibly  also  in  some 
sense  a “bargaining  chip”  with  the  inevitable  union  in  mind)  probably 
being  factors  in  its  construction.  Meanwhile,  the  above-mentioned  Anderson 


24  All  figures  for  this  and  the  previous  section  have  been  obtained  from  Historical 
Notices  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Congregations  in  Glasgow , ed.  J.L.  Aikman 
(Glasgow,  1875)  and  R.  Small,  History  of  the  Congregations  of the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  1733-1900,  vol.  ii  (Edinburgh,  1904). 

25  Brown,  Religion  and  Society,  103. 

26  Ibid,  108. 

27  Small,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  30. 
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Relief  congregation  had  extensively  remodelled  the  exterior  of  their  church 
in  1840-41. 

Overseas  Mission  and  Slavery  concerns 

From  the  mid-eighteenth  century  onwards  enthusiasm  grew  amongst  the 
Scottish  churches  for  taking  “the  Gospel  into  all  the  world”,  resulting 
naturally  in  overseas  mission.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  Independents, 
Dissenters  and  Establishment  Evangelicals  were  (to  varying  extents)  co- 
operating in  the  numerous  missionary  societies,  but  even  by  then  “cracks” 
in  the  alliance  had  begun  to  appear.  Differences  resulted  from  a plethora 
of  overlapping  issues,  relating  largely  to  missionary  theory  and  tactics, 
denominational  rivalry  and  Voluntary  ideals.  Moreover,  as  they  became  in 
a sense  organised  bodies  of  dissent,  a sedition-fearing  government 
(regarding  dissent  in  religion  and  politics  as  almost  two  sides  of  the  same 
coin)  viewed  them  with  growing  suspicion  — resulting  in  a gradual  Church 
of  Scotland  withdrawal  from  the  societies  and  the  eventual  formation  of 
their  own  after  1825.  As  early  as  1797,  the  (still  conservative-minded) 
Anti-Burgher  Synod  had  expressed  concern  over  the  “constitution”  and 
“present  state”  of  the  “inter-denominational”  missionary  societies  then  in 
operation,  despite  acknowledging  their  good  intentions.28 

The  strong  overseas-missionary  orientation  of  their  UP  successors, 
was  earlier  seen  in  the  United  Secession’s  involvement  with  the  SMS 
(Scottish  Missionary  Society)  in  the  1 820s.  Earlier  still  both  Burgher  and 
Anti-Burgher  Synods  had  been  involved  in  their  own  mission  ventures 
and  synod  presbytery  organisation  in  Ireland,  America  and  Nova  Scotia 
— if  largely  amongst  Scottish  emigrants.29  The  Burgher  and  Anti-Burgher 
Irish  synods  (comprising  78  and  32  congregations  respectively)  had 
reunited  in  1 8 1 8 — despite  still  being  in  “subordination”  to  their  Scottish 
equivalents;  with  the  union  of  the  Nova  Scotia  presbyteries  in  1820 
preceding  that  at  Bristo  Place  by  only  a matter  of  weeks.  Similar  mission 
work  was  begun  in  Canada  by  the  United  Secession  in  1831,  but  took  on 


28  McKerrow,  Secession  Church,  384. 

29  I bid.,  570-74;  W.  McKelvie,  Annals  and  Statistics  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  (Edinburgh,  1873),  43-44. 
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a racially/theologically  different  aspect  in  being  directed  to  the  West  Indies 
from  1 835.  In  April  of  that  year,  a letter  in  the  United  Secession  Magazine 
from  Dr  King  of  Grey  friars’,  recommended  Trinidad  as  a suitable  field 
for  future  mission  work  — especially  amongst  the  negroes  who,  technically 
free,  yet  were  still  “apprentices  under  the  late  Act  of  the  British  Legislature 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery”.  Most  were  nominally  Catholic,  but  in  reality 
“sunk  in  almost  pagan  darkness”.  The  sincerity  and  zeal  for  personal 
reformation  amongst  negro  converts  was  a recurring  theme  in  missionary 
reports  from  the  era.30 

However,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  a follow-up  letter  suggested 
Jamaica  as  a part  of  the  West  Indies  in  greater  need:  Its  population  (at 
300,000)  was  almost  seven  times  that  of  Trinidad,  and  moreover  was  almost 
entirely  free  of  the  “popish  agents”  who  would  normally  be  expected  to 
“obstruct  our  labour ...  by  their  delusive  system  of  error  and  superstition”.31 
This  contribution  came  from  the  “authoritarian”  and  “crotchedy”  Jamaica- 
based  H.  M.  Waddell  — himself  later  forced  to  resign  from  the  Mission 
Council.32  One  might  be  naive  in  expecting  to  find  anything  like  consistently 
tolerant  attitudes  towards  Roman  Catholicism  from  early-  to  mid-nineteenth- 
century  Presbyterians.  However,  a letter  to  the  August  1 836  edition  of  the 
Magazine  from  a member  of  the  Regent  Place  congregation  (which  had 
recently  dispatched  its  own  missionary  to  Jamaica)  described  priests  he 
had  encountered  on  a recent  visit  to  Italy  as  appearing  generally  “benevolent, 
kind  to  the  poor  [and]  very  exemplary  in  their  public  conduct”.33 

After  much  deliberation”  the  Greyfriars’  congregation  agreed  on 
Trinidad  as  their  missionary  sphere,  and  accordingly  the  Rev.  Kennedy 
was  supported  there.  An  entry  in  the  Port  of  Spain  Gazetteer  for  9 February 
1836  reported  the  delivery  of  his  first  sermon  (on  which,  despite  the 
assembled  congregation  already  being  “prepossessed  in  his  favour  ...  far 
exceeded  [their]  expectations”)  in  the  “Wesleyan  Chapel”.  The  reporter 
was  glad  to  observe  his  Excellency  the  Governor  and  Lady  Hill  attending 

30  USM,  April  1835,  188. 

31  USM,  Sept.  1835,  439. 

W.  H.  Taylor,  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  History  & Theology  (DSCHT), 
edd.  N.  de  S.  Cameron  et  al.  (Edinburgh,  1993),  848, 

33  USM,  August  1 836,  407. 
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the  service”.34  The  following  year’s  accounts  show  expenditure  of  82 
guineas  on  their  Trinidadian  missionary  work,  the  highest  of  any  United 
Secession  congregation  in  the  country;  likewise  highest  was  their  plate 
collection  for  foreign  mission  work.35 

Meanwhile,  in  Jamaica,  Mr  Anderson,  sponsored  by  Regent  Place, 
was  able  to  report  that,  apart  from  dignitaries  and  colonists,  “around  the 
little  tottering  box  which  I would  not  exchange  for  the  finest  velveted  and 
best  cushioned  pulpit  in  the  British  empire  ...  are  assembled  the  poor 
negroes  in  crowds”.  Amongst  the  latter  there  was  “great  solicitude  to 
acquire  reading  and  a knowledge  of  the  scriptures”.  Clearly  not  only 
concerned  with  soul-saving,  the  Glasgow  clergyman’s  humanitarian  concern 
was  evinced  by  comments  such  as  “the  long-neglected  and  oppressed 
African”.  In  this  light,  if  not  the  historical  context  in  itself,  his  phonetic 
translations  of  the  appreciation  shown  him  and  his  wife  by  the  former  slaves 
seem  neither  patronising  nor  gratuitous:  Mrs  Anderson  being  regularly 
thanked  after  her  bible  class  in  terms  such  as  “Tank  ye,  good  Missus,  dat 
yet  come  so  far  to  tell  poor  negro  ’bout  his  soul,  ’bout  de  good  word,  ’bout 
Jesus  dat  come  to  save  him”.36  By  early  1 842  Anderson  was  recommending 
missionary  focus  be  directed  towards  Africa,  “a  land  degraded  and  bleeding 
at  every  pore  [for  which]  the  slave-gates  of  South  America  and  Cuba  open 
their  broad  leaves  year  by  year,  for  150,000  of  her  ill-fated  children”.37 
Accordingly,  in  1 846  the  Synod’s  mission  attention  was  increasingly  directed 
towards  Nigeria. 

Slavery  had  been  a topic  of  concern  to  the  US  Glasgow  presbytery 
from  the  outset;  though,  admittedly,  the  United  Secession  lagged  behind 
the  Relief  Church  in  this  respect.  In  October  1 823  they  considered  a letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  “Glasgow  Society  for  the  mitigation  and  gradual 
abolition  of  Negro  slavery  in  the  British  Colonies”;  the  assembled 
presbytery  agreeing  “to  express  their  warm  approbation  of  the  benevolent 


34  Subsequently  reported  in  USM,  May  1 836,  23 1 . 

35  1836  Report  of  the  Fund  of  the  United  Associate  Synod  for  Religious  Purposes 
and  particularly  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  (Edinburgh,  1836),  16,  26. 

36  USM,  Oct.  1836,  472. 

37  USM,  April  1842,  223. 
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object  of  the  society”.38  While  by  1845,  a decade  after  British  abolition, 
they  resolved  to  comply  with  a pamphlet  received  from  the  Glasgow 
Emancipation  Society  “on  the  subject  of  American  Slavery,  praying  them 
to  have  no  communion  with  those  churches  in  America  who  either  admit 
Slaveholders  to  their  communion  or  in  any  way  sanction  slavery”.39 

Home  Mission,  City  Mission,  and  Schools 

The  missionary  zeal  with  which  the  United  Secession  was  associated  was 
not  confined  to  overseas.  Although  their  growing  “well-to-do”  reputation 
— and  of  course  the  Voluntary  expectancy  for  congregations  to  at  least 
part- fund  their  own  buildings  — limited  their  appeal  in  outlying  rural  areas 
(an  ongoing  challenge  for  the  United  Presbyterians).  The  home  mission 
remit  of  Glasgow  presbytery  posed  additional  challenges:  it  included  the 
“distant  comers”  of  Argyll,  where  transport  difficulties  and  conservative 
religious  attitudes  combined  to  hamper  mission  into  a region  which 
commenced  with  periodic  preaching  in  1 824. 

However,  by  April  1 829  the  Synod  had  agreed  on  the  need  to  pursue 
“a  more  extended  course  of  missionary  exertions  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  in  our  country”.40  The  efforts  of  the  Glasgow  presbytery  (who 
allocated  probationers  to  the  various  preaching  stations)  and  the  churches 
(especially  Grey  friars’  and  Regent  Place)  in  the  region  were  consistent,  if 
modest  in  their  results.  As  the  1830s  progressed  the  preaching  stations 
eventually  developed  into  what  were  termed  missionary  stations  or 
missionary  congregations:  Dunoon  (1830),  Oban  (1835)  and  Inverary 
(1837)  (supported  by  Wellington  and  Regent  Place  respectively), 
Campbeltown  (1835),  and  (perhaps  surprisingly)  a Gaelic  congregation 
on  Lismore  ( 1 840).41  The  Synod’s  continued  commitment  to  “enlighten  the 
dark  portions  of  our  native  country”42  was  reflected  in  the  Glasgow 


38  United  Associate  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  Minutes,  Oct.  1823,  144. 

39  United  Associate  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  Minutes,  March  1845,  16-17. 

40  Quoted  in  McKerrow,  Secession  Church,  711. 

41  Small,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  161-2,  189-91,  198-201. 

42  USM,  Sept.  1837,  401. 
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presbytery  establishing  preaching  stations  between  1 840-41  in  regions  more 
remote  still:  Portree  and  Stornoway.43 

A quarter-century  of  presbytery  minutes  attest  to  problems  associated 
with  the  mission  stations  in  “distant  corners”  proving  an  ongoing 
presbytery  headache.  The  same,  however,  could  be  said  of  smaller 
established  congregations  closer  to  “home”,  e.g.  Balfron  and 
Lochwinnoch.  Criticisms,  mostly  from  the  1830s,  complained  of  the 
practice  of  sending  out  probationers  to  stations  for  such  short  periods  that 
the  fledgling  congregations  were  suffering  from  a lack  of  identifiable 
leadership.  Moreover,  further  frustration  was  evident  that  these,  as  yet 
un-ordained  probationers,  despite  being  “office  bearers  in  our  church  . . . 
who  have  completed  the  prescribed  curriculum  of  study”  were  unable  to 
administer  the  sacraments  — thus  necessitating  ordained  ministers  to  be 
sent  out  for  this  specific  purpose  (resulting  in  of  course  still  more 
expense).44 

The  probationers  themselves  (each  of  whom  would  have  undergone  8 
or  9 years  of  university  and  seminary  education)  seem  to  have  almost 
accepted  being  “thrust”  into  areas  like  Argyll,  “often  in  the  midst  of  mockery 
and  contempt”,  almost  as  a baptism  of  fire  period.45  Some  performed  their 
labours  stoically,  others  with  less  grace.  Few  were  keen  to  accept  permanent 
calls  to  the  region,  with  Campbeltown  being  particularly  unfortunate  in 
this  respect.46  A complaint  almost  common  to  all,  however,  was  one  of 
insufficient  expenses,  which  barely  covered  travel  and  accommodation. 
Apparently  by  1 834  Glasgow  presbytery  was  more  or  less  reneging  on  a 
Synod  arrangement  of  1 832  to  pay  probationers  in  these  areas  a guinea  per 
week.  Even  their  “free”  passage  apparently  pre-arranged  with  the 
companies  concerned,  was  proving  a source  of  aggravation: 

They  have  not  unffequently  been  subjected  to  insult  [whether  by  Low- 
land-loathing, or  merely  coarse  and  irreligious,  ferrymen,  one  can 


43  Small,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  163-8. 

44  USM,  Nov.  1834,  663. 

45  USM,  Sept.  1837,  401. 

46  Small,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  190;  Mr  Riddel’s  “declinature  noted  in 
presbytery  minutes  for  January  1845,  13. 
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only  guess]  in  the  presence  of  their  fellow  passengers  when  presenting 
their  tickets  of  exemption,  by  being  bluntly  told  that  “HARD  CASH 
would  be  more  agreeable”  [one  assumes  — but  perhaps  wrongly  — 
such  “season-tickets”  were  in  fact  pre-paid,  if  at  greatly  reduced  rates]. 
And  are  our  preachers,  either  from  their  respectability,  or  their  educa- 
tion, thus  wantonly  to  be  exposed  to  insult?”.47 

Letters  to  the  United  Secession  Magazine  during  the  Voluntary  Controversy 
decade  indicate  a belief  that  many  parish  ministers  in  remote  areas  were 
neglecting  their  congregations’  spiritual  needs.48  However  the  physical 
remoteness  — in  geographical  terms  — of  many  families/hamlets  in  such 
parishes  (particular  reference  being  made  to  Banff  and  Buchan),  and  perhaps 
the  reluctance  of  Moderate  clergymen  to  “interfere”  with  Chalmerian 
visitations,  may  at  least  partly  explain  such  claims. 

Contemporary  Establishment  accounts  of  “Voluntary”  (in  the  context 
almost  exclusively  United  Secession  or  Relief)  missionary  efforts  in 
regions  such  as  Argyll,  gloated  on  dissenting  “misfortunes”.  A typical 
article  on  the  theme,  appearing  in  The  Church  of  Scotland  Magazine  for 
December  1838,  described  the  “present  reeling  and  staggering  state  of 
Voluntaryism  itself  in  such  places:  the  immense  burden  of  debt  under 
which  their  congregations  are  groaning;  the  divisions  and  animosities 
which  frequently  afflict  them;  their  ministers  . . . often  . . . flying  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  to  escape  the  horrors  of  starvation”.49  The 
standard  hyperbole  and  sardonic  humour  of  the  Magazine  aside,  US 
Glasgow  presbytery  minutes  themselves  attest  to  the  first  and  second  of 
the  detractor’s  claims  having  contained  more  than  a kernel  of  truth. 
However,  if  impecunious  probationers  were  in  fact  enduring  starvation, 
then  it  perhaps  partly  excuses  them  on  the  next  scandal  hinted  in  the  article, 
namely  that  of  “the  peculiar  embarrassment  they  sometimes  display  when 
questioned  regarding  their  pecuniary  matters”.50  In  reference  to  the 
Voluntaries’  missionary  efforts  in  outlying  areas  in  general,  the  Magazine 


47  USM,  March  1834,  149-50. 

48  USM,  Sept.  1837,  402-3. 

49  The  Church  of  Scotland  Magazine,  Dec.  1838,  426. 

50  Ibid. 
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concluded  by  stating  these  were  typically  marked  by  “chapels  left  to  moulder 
in  ruins”.51 

Whether  for  home  or  overseas  mission,  numerous  statistics  from  the 
period  attest  to  the  wealthy  congregations  located  in  central  Glasgow  as 
having  been  by  far  the  most  generous  nationwide.  From  plate  collections 
in  the  1830s  to  overall  donations  a decade  later,  giving  for  mission-work 
from  the  four  principal  central  Glasgow  churches  amounted  to 
approximately  one  third  of  the  national,  and  approximately  double  that  of 
the  entire  Edinburgh  presbytery.  In  the  financial  year  March  1 842  to  March 
1843  this  was  represented  by  a sum  of  around  £2700. 52 

The  “aggressive  Christianity”  associated  with  Establishment 
Evangelicals  and  to  a lesser  extent  dissenters,  had  ample  scope  for 
employment  in  a far  more  obvious  domain  than  the  country’s  “distant 
comers”  — namely  the  expanding  towns,  and  in  particular  Glasgow  — 
seen  most  famously  in  Chalmers’  work  of  1816-23  discussed  above.  For 
the  United  Secessionists  and  other  Voluntaries,  it  was  imperative  not  only 
that  sinners  be  given  the  chance  to  transform  — hence  the  intensive  mission 
and  related  “self-improvement”  work  (e.g.  day/Sunday  school  provision, 
sewing  classes,  etc.)  in  poorer  districts — but  that  these  efforts  be  conducted 
on  Voluntary  principles.  Liberal  laissez  faire  influences  combined  with 
doctrinal  belief  (itself  furnished  by  many  biblical  “evidences”  — Marshall 
excelling  himself  in  this  form  of  hermeneutics),  to  turn  Secessionists 
increasingly  to  Voluntaryism.  Moreover,  for  reasons  outlined  above,  there 
was  now  less  currency  in  styling  themselves  as  primarily  opponents  of 
patronage  (Establishment  Evangelicals  likewise  opposing  it). 

A third  aspect  of  mission  work  to  which  the  UAS  Glasgow  presbytery 
paid  growing  attention  from  the  late  1 830s  was  that  of  its  “City  Mission”. 
By  this  point  the  town’s  population  had  swelled  to  some  quarter  of  a 
million  — including  large  numbers  of  impoverished  Irish  and  Flighland 
immigrants,  mostly  housed  in  the  burgeoning  ramshackle  slums  of  the 
Old  Town.  Even  twenty  years  previously  Chalmers  (while  minister  of  St 


51  The  Church  of  Scotland  Magazine,  Dec.  1838. 

52  See  1836  Report  of  the  Fund  of  the  United  Associate  Synod  for  Religious 
Purposes  and  Particularly  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  (Edinburgh,  1836),  10;  and 
Missionary  Report  of  the  United  Associate  Synod  for  1843  (Edinburgh,  Dec.  1843). 
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Mary’s  Tron)  had  predicted  that  these  “ever-enlarging  spots  of  foul  leprosy” 
were  effectively  becoming  “dens  of  practical  heathenism”,53  and  by  the 
1 830s  this  seemed  a prophecy  already  fulfilled  — with  the  threat  of  lower- 
class  revolt  (whether  taking  the  form  of  “respectable”  Chartist  protest,  or 
outbursts  of  mob  rioting)  raising  further  concern. 

The  renowned  City  Mission  originated  with  the  Regent  Place 
congregation  in  the  1820s.  Its  location  as  a “centre  of  operations”  was 
ideal,  positioned  close-by  the  Old  Town.  Two  full-time  missionaries  were 
operating  out  of  Regent  Place,  conducting  visitations  it  seems  in  a more 
low-key  manner  than  Chalmers  “well-appointed  agency”  at  St  John’s. 
Members  of  Regent  Place  — by  the  1820s  itself  a largely  “gathered” 
congregation  — ran  a “week-day  and  evening  school  to  afford  instruction 
to  the  children  of  the  poor  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic”.54  The  number 
of  children  enrolled  in  the  day  school  in  1846  was  292.55  Callum  Brown’s 
study  of  school  provision  by  the  churches  in  Glasgow  describes  the  virtual 
“takeover”  of  the  new  movement  by  Independents  and  Dissenters  from 
1 800  — resulting  (in  a similar  scenario  to  the  missionary  societies)  in  de 
facto  Establishment  “withdrawal”  from  the  organisations.  But  this  would 
be  another  trend  reversed  by  the  ascendant  Evangelicals  after  1 830.  It  was 
the  latter  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  Voluntary  Controversy,  described  the 
supposed  “schoolrooms  . . . and  private  apartments  hired  by  the  Voluntaries” 
as  typically  comprising  “a  wretched  room  in  a dirty  close”.56 

“Progressivism”  versus  “Traditionalism” 

The  theological/doctrinal  import  of  Calvinist  “erosion”  within  the  United 
Secession  is  outlined  further  below.  However,  at  a more  grass-roots  level, 
the  comment  made  by  a member  of  Regent  Place  regarding  the  Italian  priests 
may  give  an  indication  of  tolerance  amongst  United  Secessionists  in 
general.  That  fear  of  any  threat  to  Protestantism  from  actual  doctrinal 
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Catholicism  concerned  many  people  — particularly  Tories  and  thus 
Establishment  clergy  — far  less  than  the  possible  political  consequences 
represented  by  the  twin  ogre  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  a widened 
political  franchise,  is  probable.  Most  Establishment  ministers  — Chalmers 
and  a few  visionaries  apart  — abhorred  the  Act  of  1829  as  much  as 
Marshall,  but  with  a differing  priority  of  concerns. 

In  1829,  most  Secessionist  and  Relief  ministers  had  like  Chalmers 
welcomed  the  spirit  of  toleration  embodied  in  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act  — if  fearing  a precedent  had  been  set  for  further  government  action. 
Marshall  played  on  such  fears  to  sway  the  undecided,  and  in  particular  the 
laity.57  In  1837,  Dr  King  of  Greyfriars’  afforded  courtesy  to  those  more 
likely  to  be  described  by  Establishment  Evangelicals  as  “popish  agents”. 
Yet  King  far  from  lacked  zeal  or  conviction,  and  was  no  “lukewarm” 
Protestant.  In  his  extended  essay  “The  Religion  of  the  Continent”  he  seemed 
particularly  concerned  not  only  at  rising  secularism  in  cities  such  as  Paris, 
where  the  “Holy  day”  of  Sunday  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
“holiday”,  but  more  at  what  he  termed  Protestant  Socinianism.  King  took 
such  “infidels  amongst  the  Protestant  clergy  to  be  far  worse  antagonists 
than  even  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  whom  have  always  shown 
comparative  respect  since  they  heard  that  I confessed  Christ  as  God  and 
Saviour”.58 

On  the  whole,  anti-popish  polemics  are  clearly  less  in  evidence  in  the 
pages  of  United  Secession  Magazine  than  in  its  Establishment  rival  from 
1834  The  Church  of  Scotland  Magazine.  This  doubtless  in  part  reflects 
wider  political  issues  involved,  e.g.  the  general  division  into  Whig/Liberal 
and  Tory/Conservative  camps  respectively,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Magazine  was  serving  as  the  de  facto  mouthpiece  of 
the  comparatively  intolerant  Evangelicals.  A letter  of  1 837  from  Dr  Lorimer 
of  St  David’s  parish  church  in  central  Glasgow  voiced  concern  over  the 
growing  number  of  “liberal”  Protestants  duped  into  believing  “Popery  has 
changed”.59  Although  the  tone  of  Establishment  Moderates  was  usually 
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more  akin  to  King’s.  Needless  to  say,  Lorimer  was  one  of  the  nine  out  of 
eleven  city  parish  ministers  to  join  the  Free  Church  in  1843. 

In  further  reference  to  United  Secessionists’  continued  reverence  of 
the  Sabbath,  the  Glasgow  UAS  presbytery  remained  active  in  checking 
secularist  advances  up  until  the  union  of  1 847.  The  “Sunday  trains”  issue 
was  largely  a saga  of  the  1 860s,  by  which  time  the  Free  Church  championed 
the  cause  almost  single-handedly.  But  two  decades  previously  (in  1 845) 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  Company  had  been  cowed  into 
submission  over  its  attempts  to  run  a Sunday  service  — by  a coalition  that 
included  the  United  Secession’s  Glasgow  presbytery.  The  presbytery  duly 
forwarded  a “memorial”  to  the  Directors  of  the  company  “approving  of 
their  conduct  in  discontinuing  the  Sabbath  trains”.60  In  truth,  there  seems 
to  have  been  more  presbytery  and  synod  concern  at  an  apparent  cooling-off 
towards  traditional  Sabbatarianism  within  actual  congregations,  with  many 
churchgoers  seemingly  “shaken  in  their  . . . convictions”  by  the  “general 
tone  of  the  diurnal  press”;  a wry  observation  following  that  “newspapers 
and  town  councillors  are  not  always  among  the  most  competent  expositors 
of  the  law  of  God”.61 

Needless  to  say,  the  Voluntary  principle  held  by  United  Secessionists 
meant  any  state-enforcement  of  Sabbath-keeping  could  only  be  sanctioned 
as  something  complementing  (and  that  to  a limited  extent)  private  efforts. 
For  example,  in  an  article  written  by  the  Glasgow-based  United  Secession 
divines,  Dr  Heugh  (Regent  Place)  and  Dr  Beattie  (Melville  Street),  the 
ministers  deplored  “the  wide  extent  of  Sabbath  profanation  . . . especially 
about  large  towns,  their  suburbs,  and  the  watering  places  resorted  to  in 
summer”.  But  while  agreeing  that  the  civil  magistrate  “might  legislate  on 
moral  and  physical  grounds  about  the  cessation  of  labour  on  the  Sabbath”, 
they  emphasised  his  inability  “to  compel  the  spiritual  observance  of  the 
fourth  commandment”.62  A snipe  was  then  made  at  Establishment  clergy 
(presumably  a strain  of  “Moderates”  — but  if  so  then  a type  surely  thin  on 
the  ground  in  Glasgow)  who  “though  living  in  the  unblushing  profanation 
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of  the  Sabbath,  are  yet  as  openly  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Christian 
fellowship”,  and  yet  who  at  the  same  time  heaped  “calumnies”  on  their 
Secessionist  fellow-ministers.63 

In  further  reference  to  “progressive”  attitudes:  another  major  item  on 
the  reform  “agenda”  was  that  relating  to  capital  punishment  and  penal 
reform  in  general.  At  the  meeting  of  the  national  Synod  in  Glasgow’s 
Wellington  church  during  May  1 837,  a petition  was  sent  to  the  parliament 
in  London  “deploying]  the  extreme  severity  which  has  long  distinguished 
the  Penal  Code  of  this  country,  and  especially  the  principle  which  so 
extensively  pervades  it  of  visiting  offences  against  property  with  the 
punishment  of  death”.64  A hint  of  flexibility  in  traditional  disciplinary 
matters  is  suggested  by  the  extended  presbytery  deliberation  over  the  case 
of  a member  of  the  Nicholson  Street  church  (Gorbals)  who  gave  birth  as 
a result  of  adultery.  There  appeared  some  sympathy  that  her  husband  had 
been  “absent  at  sea”  for  six  years,  it  appearing  he  was  either  dead  or  had 
simply  fled  his  family  responsibilities.  However,  the  natural  father  of  the 
child  in  question  being  himself  a local  married  man,  the  matter  was  still 
clearly  one  of  adultery,  and  a sentence  of  excommunication  was 
pronounced.65 


Internal  Division  and  Unrest 

Over  the  twenty-seven  years  of  its  existence,  the  denomination  was 
comparatively  free  from  internal  rupture  — perhaps  not  surprising  given 
the  disavowal  of  intolerance  by  its  New  Licht  parent  bodies  in  1 800  and 
1 804.  Allowing,  however,  for  the  high-profile  role  played  by  the  Churches 
of  the  day  in  matters  of  national  concern  — things  themselves  frequently 
seen  in  a theological  light  — then  encountering  internal  disputes  even 
amongst  “enlightened”  United  Secessionists  is  inevitable.  Perhaps  all 
the  more  so  when  making  allowances  for  human  nature,  seen  in  the 
irascibility  of  at  least  one  high-profile  United  Secessionist  clergyman. 
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For  reasons  outlined  above,  the  name  of  Andrew  Marshall,  minister  of 
the  United  Secession  congregation  at  Kirkintilloch,  was  synonymous  with 
controversy  long  before  his  “denunciations”  of  principal  United  Secession 
divines  began.  In  the  Voluntary  Controversy  decade  that  followed  his 
Glasgow  sermon  of  1 829,  Marshall  had  championed  the  cause  in  numerous 
articles  appearing  in  the  United  Secession  Magazine , the  Voluntary  Church 
Magazine,  and  several  others  such  as  a Glasgow  one  of  which  he  himself 
was  editor.  Unremittingly  abusive,  his  responses  to  “Anglo-Scotus”,  an 
anonymous  serial  contributor  to  The  Church  of  Scotland  Magazine  were 
quite  typical:  “an  unprincipled  libeller”  and  “foul  liar”  for  whom  Marshall 
openly  admitted  “no  epithet  [could]  be  too  severe”.66  In  one  report  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Voluntary  Society,  The  Church  of  Scotland 
Magazine  described  Marshall  as  a “reckless  raver”,  whose  speech  at  the 
meeting  amounted  to  “an  atrocious  incentive  to  blood”.67  Worse  still, 
Marshall  behaved  thus  in  front  of  the  impressionable  youths  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Voluntary  Association. 

Marshall’s  traditional  Calvinist  stance  was  somewhat  out  of  keeping 
with  the  mindset  prevalent  in  United  Secession  ministerial  circles  by  1 840, 
attitudes  that  would  eventually  lead  to  the  United  Presbyterian  heirs 
framing  their  Declaratory  Articles  (effectively  disowning  Westminster 
Confession  Calvinism)  of  1879.  The  hyper-Calvinism  that  developed  in 
Scotland  from  the  later  seventeenth  century  was  already  under  attack  by 
the  early  eighteenth,  notably  in  the  Marrow  Controversy,  and  soon  after 
by  the  adoption  of  quasi-Universalist  views  by  a portion  of  the  RPC.  Past 
claims  by  some  historians  (usually  of  a left-wing  bent)  that  the  concepts 
of  Calvinistic  predestination  and  entrepreneurial  advance  went  hand-in- 
hand,  and  that  evangelisation  of  the  poor  by  the  new  middles  classes  (from 
whence  came  most  Evangelicals)  was  effectively  a means  of  social  control, 
seem  in  fact  to  hold  little  credence.68  Increasingly  after  c.  1 800,  a desire 
to  effect  “the  holistic  advance  of  the  individual”  through  the  expected 
self-improvement  that  followed  conversion,  appears  to  have  framed  the 


66  USM,  May  1835,  217. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  Magazine,  Jan.  1838,  6. 
68  Brown,  Religion  and  Society,  179-82. 
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thinking  of,  in  particular  urban-based,  evangelicals  (of  whatever 
denomination)  — far  less  “social  control”  let  alone  a search  for  the 
predestined  elect.69 

Yet  in  1841  Marshall’s  obduracy  was  a factor  in  influencing  the  mood 
of  the  Synod  to  depose  James  Morison  from  his  Kilmarnock  charge,  the 
Arminian-minded  Morison  going  on  to  found  the  Evangelical  Union  two 
years  later.  In  1844,  however,  Marshall  finally  went  beyond  the  pale, 
charging  two  nationally  respected  synod  professors,  Robert  Balmer  and 
John  Brown,  with  teaching  false  doctrine  — even  attempting  to  libel  Brown 
(Balmer  had  died  in  the  intervening  months).  This  led  to  his  censure,  and 
indignant  departure  to  form  an  “Independent  Secession  Church”  with 
elements  from  his  Kirkintilloch  congregation — as  his  Voluntary  principles 
(and  one  suspects,  his  megalomania)  forbade  him  from  joining  either  the 
United  Original  Secession  or  the  (theoretically  Establishment-minded) 
Free  Church. 

Glasgow’s  United  Secession  divines 

The  United  Secession  boasted  a number  of  eminent  divines,  several  of 
whom  had  strong  links  with  Glasgow.  Of  the  professors  mentioned  in 
association  with  the  Atonement  Controversy  trials,  Robert  Balmer  (1787- 
1844)  and  John  Bruce  (1792-1872),  the  latter  was  bom  in  Glasgow  where 
he  graduated  from  the  University  in  1811.  The  main  orbit  of  his  future 
career,  however,  was  Edinburgh,  where  after  1 822  he  became  minister  of 
Rose  Street  then  Broughton  Place  churches  — and  Professor  of  Exegetical 
Theology  at  the  Theological  Seminary  (alternate  sessions  of  which  met  in 
Edinburgh)  in  1834.  Like  Professor  Balmer,  his  activity  in  the  western 
city  was  largely  confined  to  teaching  at  the  Glasgow  seminary,  or  in 
attendance  at  Glasgow-based  Synod  meetings.  William  Cunningham  (the 
contemporary  Free  Church  theologian)  described  Brown’s  Expository 
Discourses  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  (published  in  1 848)  as  marking 
an  “era  in  the  history  of  scriptural  interpretation  in  this  country”.70 


69  Brown,  Religion  and  Society,  179-82. 

70  J.  Nicholls,  DSCHT,  100. 
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Probably  of  greater  renown  than  Brown  — and  an  individual  who 
spent  almost  his  entire  life  and  career  in  Glasgow  — was  John  Eadie  (1810- 
76),  minister  of  the  Cambridge  Street  church  for  28  years  (1835-63)  and 
professor  of  Biblical  Literature  at  the  Theological  Seminary  from  1843 
until  his  death.  Younger  than  Brown  or  Balmer,  admittedly  most  of  Eadie’s 
internationally  recognised  academic  achievements  were  attained  after  the 
union  of  1847.71 

Other  well-known,  and  academically  distinguished,  ministers  to  have 
served  the  United  Secession  in  Glasgow  included  John  Dick  (1764-1 833), 
of  Shuttle  Street/Grey  friars’  from  1801-1833;  and  John  Mitchell  (1768- 
1844)  of  Anderston/Wellington  from  1793  until,  like  Dick  at  Greyfriars’, 
the  year  of  his  death.  The  denomination’s  Professor  of  Theology  after 
1820,  Dick’s  four-volume  Lectures  on  Theology  (1834)  were  widely  read 
in  America.72  Like  Brown  and  Balmer,  Dick’s  pre-1820  status  had  been 
Burgher,  and  in  the  years  after  1799  he  had  been  influential  in  “winning 
back”  many  who  had  initially  been  swayed  by  Auld  Licht  protest.  Figures 
for  Auld  Licht  membership/adherence  in  the  city  by  the  mid- 1 830s  attest 
to  such  a return  by  many  who  had  precipitately  left  both  Burgher  and 
Anti-Burgher  congregations  in  the  years  1799-1806  to  form  the  Original 
Burgher  and  Constitutional  Associate  Presbytery  bodies  respectively.  Yet 
the  Church  Commissioners  Report  for  1836  show  that  these  elements 
were  far  from  completely  residualised,  still  numbering  several  thousand 
members  and  adherents  in  the  city.73  Auld  Licht  died  harder  in  poorer 
peripheral  congregations,  like  the  weaver-dominated  Pollockshaws  where 
a New  Licht  “remnant”  was  forced  to  vacate  the  Burgher  church  in  1 799. 
Most  Burgher  Auld  Lichts  would  join  the  Establishment  in  1 839,  but  depart 
to  the  Free  Church  in  1843.  The  majority  of  their  Anti-Burgher 
counterparts  (along  with  a truculent  handful  of  the  former  — including 
Pollockshaws)  combined  as  the  United  Original  Secession  Church  in  1 842, 
mostly  (though  true  to  form,  not  all)  also  joining  the  Free  Church  but  not 
until  1852,  leaving  three  United  Original  Secession  congregations  in  the 
city. 


71  D.J.W.  Milne,  DSCHT,  270. 

72  J.R.  McIntosh,  DSCHT,  242. 

73  Church  Commissioners  Report,  1 836. 
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Temperance 

The  temperance  society  opened  in  1829  in  Maryhill,  at  that  time  a rapidly 
growing  village  in  Glasgow’s  industrial  hinterland,  was  one  of  the  first  in 
Britain.  By  1 839  the  town  council  — under  pressure  to  maintain  both  the 
social  order  and  decaying  fabric  of  a city  absorbing  the  lower  orders  like 
a sponge  — deemed  it  necessary  to  investigate  the  problem  of  endemic 
drunkenness  in  working-class  locales.74  Increasingly,  the  churches 
themselves  became  involved  in  what  quickly  assumed  the  form  of  a “total 
abstinence”  movement.  In  1840s  Glasgow,  arguably  Congregationalist 
churches  were  the  most  active  in  the  field75 — notably  those  in  the 
Evangelical  Union.  And  while  the  “official”  stance  of  the  Established 
Church  tended  to  be  one  of  hesitancy  (for  reasons  at  the  same  time 
theological  and  political),  the  United  Secessionist  soon  came  out  in  synod- 
backed  support  of  total  abstinence. 

It  was  1 846  before  the  body  began  its  own  temperance  association, 
with  the  aim  of  banishing  intemperance  “not  only  from  within  the  pale  of 
our  church  . . . but  as  far  as  our  influence  extends,  from  the  country  to 
which  we  belong”.76  Members  agreed  to  “abstain  from  the  use  of  all 
intoxicating  liquors”.77  In  tackling  the  social  and  moral  ills  bound  up 
with  the  culture  of  inebriation  prevalent  in  slum  locales,  i.e.  the 
“drunkenness,  with  the  pauperism,  wretchedness,  degradation,  crime, 
disease  and  death,  which  follow  in  its  train”,78  it  was  realised  that  “nothing 
short  of  a strenuous,  simultaneous,  and  continuous  effort,  by  the  virtuous 
portion  of  society”  would  do.  In  an  era  when  Christian  social  reformers 
saw  personal  reformation  of  character  as  the  principal  means  of  improving 
the  slum  dweller’s  conditions  — or  at  least  empowering  him  to  “escape” 
these  by  moving  up  the  socio-economic  ladder79  — “informed”  claims 


74  I.  Maver,  “Politics  and  Power  in  the  Scottish  City:  Glasgow  Town  Council  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century”,  in  Scottish  Elites,  ed.  T.M.  Devine  (Edinburgh,  1994),  106. 

75  C.G.  Brown,  DSCHT,  815. 

76  USM,  Aug.  1846,  382. 

77  Ibid. 

78  Ibid 

79  “the  primacy  of  religious  conversion  with  its  attendant  moral  virtues  as  the  source 
of  social  salvation”  — Brown,  Religion  and  Society,  136. 
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that  moderation  drinking  was  acceptable,  at  least  amongst  the  civilised 
classes,  were  scorned.  It  was  evident  that,  for  young  lower-class  men, 
that  “first  drink”,  even  if  only  mild  beer,  was  considered  almost  a social 
“rite  of  passage”,  and  subsequent  pub  “attendance”  expected.  In  turn, 
human  weakness  and  habit  (and  the  inevitable  introduction  to  spirit 
drinking)  soon  combined  with  local/domestic  “conditions”  gradually  to 
effect  family  ruin. 

Both  a benevolent  paternalism  towards  the  slum  dweller  — and  most 
likely  a swipe  at  Establishment  ambiguity  (notably  amongst  the 
coincidentally-named  “Moderates”)  — are  evident  in  the  tone  of  the  United 
Secession  Magazine  on  the  subject  of  moderation  (or  merely  anti-spirits 
temperance)  vis-a-vis  total  abstinence.  Total  abstainers  “stood  upon  a 
vantage  ground”  which  the  advocate  of  moderation  “did  not  occupy:  Our 
appeal  carries  with  it  a moral  power  which  does  not  belong  to  his,  when 
we  ask  [the  drink-sodden  masses]  to  do  what  we  ourselves  are  doing;  and 
can  say:  ‘Brethren,  I beseech  you,  be  as  I am’”.80  The  Temperance 
Movement  would  grow  in  momentum  — though  with  some  changes  of  tact 
— for  another  four  decades,  pressuring  Glasgow’s  Town  Council  for  licence 
restriction  and  influencing  municipal  elections  (all  of  which  made  them 
enemies,  notably  in  radical  and  radical  liberal  circles,  and  of  course  the 
licensed  trade).81  In  the  months  preceding  union  with  the  Relief  Church, 
the  pre-emptively  titled  United  Secession  and  Relief  Magazine  detailed  a 
memorial  received  by  the  Glasgow  presbytery  from  the  Eglinton  Street 
United  Secession  church.  The  building  was  located  in  the  rapidly  decaying 
Gorbals,  a district  whose  “residential”  status  had  been  in  free-fall  for  two 
decades  — and  which  by  the  end  of  1846  (the  date  of  the  memorial)  was 
receiving  a larger-than-usual  influx  of  both  Irish  and  Highlanders  fleeing 
the  worsening  potato  famine.  The  memorial  urged  “the  importance  of 
petitioning  the  legislature  ...  for  closing  places  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  at  an  earlier  hour  at  night,  and  entirely  on  the  Lord’s  day,  and 
reducing  the  number  of  such  places  for  the  purposes  of  arresting  this  evil”.82 


*°  USM,  1846,  383;  emphasis  added. 

81  Maver,  “Politics  and  Power”,  112-13. 

82  USRM,  Feb.  1847,  80. 
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The  reference  to  banishing  intemperance  “not  only  from  within  the 
pale  of  our  church”  may  well  have  alluded  to  the  high-profile  case  of 
ministerial  dismissal  from  the  Duke  Street  congregation  in  Glasgow  the 
previous  year.  Involving  issues  other  than  intemperance,  yet  the  particular 
opprobrium  reserved  for  the  drunkenness  surrounding  the  affair  perhaps 
gives  an  indication  of  wider  anti-drink  feeling.  In  April  1 845  the  presbytery 
was  obliged  to  investigate  the  behaviour  of  the  Rev.  J.  Graham  — referred 
to  above  in  respect  of  his  “church-hopping”  between  1836-41  — at  a 
recent  “congregational  banquet”  held  by  members  of  the  Duke  Street 
church  in  the  city’s  Assembly  Rooms.  Witnesses  described  the  evening 
as  being  characterised  by  “spirit-drinking,  story-telling,  and  general 
absence  of  edifying  entertainment  ...  unbecoming  of  an  assembly  of 
professed  Christians”.83  Of  additional  concern,  the  event  had  been  reported 
in  the  press.  Accordingly,  the  presbytery  sent  a senior  minister  to  Duke 
Street  to  deliver  the  congregation  an  admonition  from  their  own  pulpit.84 
But  as  details  of  the  notorious  evening  continued  to  leak  out,  Graham  was 
summoned  before  the  presbytery  and,  after  “declining  their  authority”,85 
was  deposed.  The  minister  denied  allegations  of  “his  misapplication  of  a 
collection  made  in  behalf  of  the  Infirmary  [and]  his  having  repeatedly 
been  seen  in  circumstances  attributed  to  intoxication”.  However,  he  did 
not  deny  “having  repeatedly  attended  Millar’s  Theatre”  (considered  a 
frivolous  if  not  indecent  pursuit)  and  “his  being  chaplain  to  a Free  Mason 
Lodge,  and  having  attended  their  meetings  in  Taverns”.86  With  his 
deposition,  the  Glasgow  presbytery  (and  probably  Synod)  were  doubtless 
relieved  to  be  rid  not  only  of  this  embarrassing  maverick,  but  most  likely 
also  at  least  a portion  of  the  “travelling  congregation”  that  had  originated 
as  Blackffiars  Independent  Relief,  and  which,  banding  round  Graham,  he 
took  “back”  (in  similar  style  to  Marshall)  into  a quirk  form  of  Independency 
at  his  own  church  in  Barrack  Street.  Of  these  individuals,  one  cannot 
help  but  suspect  the  denominational  “position”  of  most  was  largely 
determined  by  that  of  their  Lodge  chaplain. 


83  United  Associate  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  Minutes,  April  1 845,  22. 

84  Ibid.,  23. 

85  Aikman,  United  Presbyterian  Congregations,  19. 

86  United  Associate  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  Minutes,  July  1 845,  33-34. 
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Relations  with  rivals:  the  Free  Church 

Being  by  the  time  of  the  1 843  Disruption  a denomination  of  largely  lower- 
middle  and  middle-class  composition,  with  more  humble  origins  still,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  United  Secessionists  found  fault  in  apparent  displays 
of  pomp  by  the  “new  and  interesting  body”.87  In  promoting  itself  as  the 
“true”  (“cleansed”)  Establishment,  the  Free  Church  was  naturally  keen  to 
enhance  its  image  at  every  opportunity.  Following  an  ad  hoc  Free  Church 
General  Assembly  held  in  Glasgow  in  October  1 843,  the  United  Secession 
Magazine  noted  (in  tones  of  apparent  disapproval)  the  large  number  of 
men  of  “rank”  in  attendance,  advising  that  in  future  they  “be  content  with 
a small  and  select  portion  of  the  aristocracy  at  her  sessions  . . . not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble”.88 

While  not  wishing  to  appear  as  attempting  to  “poach”  any  of  those 
newly  departed  from  the  parish  churches  for  the  Free  Church,  it  was 
nevertheless  something  probably  (if  cautiously)  hoped  for  by  many 
Secessionist  churchmen.  However,  fears  that  the  opposite  might  in  fact 
be  a more  common  occurrence  — especially  amongst  the  less  committed 
members  of  Secessionist  congregations  — is  suggested  by  much  material 
in  the  Magazine,  etc.,  dating  from  1843-44.  The  above-quoted  figures 
comparing  the  1830s  with  the  post-Disruption  years,  attest  to  some 
membership/adherence  loss  in  the  city.  There  are  obvious  reasons  for 
this:  the  mere  novelty  of  the  new  and  high-profile  denomination  — if 
simply  the  Evangelicals  re-packaged;  the  drama  and  idealism  surrounding 
their  formation;  the  position  they  quickly  assumed  as  the  main  dissenting 
Church  nationwide  — with  massive  representation  in  Glasgow  itself;  not 
to  mention  their  own  de  facto  Voluntaryism  (despite  ideals  to  the  contrary), 
probably  all  factors  combining  to  sap  some  lukewarm  support  from  the 
Secessionists. 

That  the  trickle  of  membership  loss  to  both  Churches  did  not  become 
a flood,  is  perhaps  testimony  to  United  Secession-Relief  coalition  having 
established  a strong  base  in  the  city,  with  a distinct  mindset  in  terms  of 
theological,  political  and  socio-cultural  thought.  Although,  in  respect  of 
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membership  contraction  amongst  the  working  classes,  undeniably  after  1 847 
United  Presbyterian  representation  in  poorer  quarters  was  increasingly 
consigned  to  a mission  outreach  role. 

In  late  1843,  evidently  still  underestimating  the  scale  of  preparation 
undertaken  by  Chalmers  and  co.  in  the  run-up  to  the  Disruption,  naive 
hopes  were  expressed  that  the  new  denomination  would  not  over-stretch 
its  resources  by  rushing  to  build  a church  in  every  parish,  as  assumedly 
they  had  “not  enough  men  or  money  to  provide  a fixed  ministry  for  every 
proportion  of  the  population  that  might  be  disposed  to  adhere  to  them”.89 
Where  the  Glasgow  US  presbytery  were  concerned,  this  was  more  of  a 
concern  in  its  rural  portions  areas  — as  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
Frees  would  quickly  construct  “rival”  parish  or  mission  churches  in  almost 
every  city  locale  (in  addition  to  the  former  quoad  sacra  GCBS  churches 
they  mostly  “retained”  until  1 849).  But  almost  from  the  outset  Secessionist 
hopes  were  disappointed.  The  Synod  learned  that  often  “the  principles 
embodied  in  the  statement  [i.e.  the  “Notice”]  ...  have  not  been  acted 
upon”.90  Subsequently  a Glasgow  committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  matter  in  the  West,  where  apparently  “injury  [had]  been  done  to  several 
congregations  and  stations”;91  presumably  desertions  to  the  Frees  were 
particularly  heavy  in  the  Argyll  portions  of  Glasgow  presbytery.  As  the 
decade  wore  on,  the  language  of  debate  between  the  denominations  on 
the  subject  became  less  pleasant,  though  polemics  tended  to  be  employed 
more  so  by  Free  Church  commentators  (perhaps  continuing  their  erstwhile 
role  in  The  Church  of  Scotland  Magazine).  For  example,  the  Free  Church 
Magazine  for  June  1846  had  referred  to  the  1843  “rush”  of  Secessionist 
ministers  (in  fact  only  a handful  nationwide)  to  fill  vacant  charges  in  the 
“degraded  Establishment”  as  contributing  to  the  latter’s  status  as  “a  cage 
of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird”;  slanders  dismissed  by  United  Secession 
as  “preposterous”.92 


89  “Statement ...  in  Regard  to  the  Planting  of  Churches  adopted  by  the  Bicentenary 
Committee  and  submitted  to  the  Synod”,  USM,  Nov.  1843,  584-85. 

90  USM,  Oct.  1843,  587. 

91  Ibid. 

92  Quoted  in  USM,  July  1 846,  333;  ibid,  334. 
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Union  with  Relief  Church 

Union  with  the  Relief  Church  — something  that  was  eventually  to  result 
in  the  formation  of  the  UPC  in  1 847  — had  been  an  issue  since  the  outset. 
Initial  (1820-21)  hopes  by  many  in  Relief  circles  that  they  might  be 
included  in  a “great  amalgamating  plan”  with  the  newly  formed  United 
Secession,93  were  largely  precluded  by  the  latter’s  attempts  to  reconcile 
an  Anti-Burgher  clique  headed  by  Professor  Paxton  and  Dr  Stevenson  — 
albeit  unsuccessfully,  but  one  whom  (as  Struthers  wryly  observed),  during 
the  course  of  the  attempted  conciliation  “would  have  darted  off  like  a 
rocket  if  the  Relief  had  been  mentioned”.94 

From  the  later  1820s,  “friendly  correspondence”  with  the  Relief 
Church  became  almost  a stock  phrase.  By  the  mid- 1830s  many  on  both 
sides  were  becoming  almost  impatient  for  that  referred  to  as 
“consummation”  between  two  bodies  “driven  out  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
by  the  same  spiritual  despotism”.95  Several  letters  appearing  in  the  United 
Secession  Magazine  were  particularly  critical  of  the  hesitancy  of  those, 
professedly  well  disposed  to  union,  but  as  yet  cautious,  such  attitudes 
being  described  in  terms  such  as  “silly  timidity”  and  even  “cowardice”, 
as  (continuing  the  conjugal  theme)  one  should  not  expect  to  “ court  but 
with  the  honourable  intention  of  marriage ”.96  The  contributor  who  claimed 
“that  the  people  are  not  yet  prepared  for  such  a consummation;  and  to 
urge  it  at  present,  would  be  to  endanger  its  success”  appeared  very  much 
to  represent  a minority  view.97  That  most  of  the  “people”  in  Glasgow 
seemed  quite  “prepared”  was  evident  from  the  growing  trend  in  “joint” 
activities:  by  1835  a number  of  elders  from  both  denominations  were 
meeting  together  in  the  city  for  “a  monthly  meeting  for  devotion”;98  while 
a joint  Young  Men’s  Society  was  formed  in  late  1841.99  Desire  for  union 
at  congregational  level  was  as  great  if  not  greater  than  at  ministerial.  Past 


93  Struthers,  Relief  Church,  449. 
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objections  to  the  Relief’s  open  communion  policy  with  “visible  saints”  (a 
stumbling  block  for  some  conservative  United  Secession  elements  — and 
anathema  to  Auld  Lichts  — who  frowned  on  “loose”  communion)  had 
almost  disappeared  — with  the  United  Presbyterians  adopting  the  practice 
as  standard. 

In  terms  of  “real  estate”,  former  United  Secession  edifices  outnumbered 
Relief  ones  in  the  group  of  central  Glasgow  churches  inherited  by  the  United 
Presbyterians  in  1 847.  Hie  above-mentioned  Church  Commissioners  Report 
for  1836  placed  the  Secessionists  slightly  ahead  of  the  Relief  in  terms  of 
sittings  provided  ( 1 2,365  to  1 1 ,089),  and  by  1 847  — allowing  for  the  greater 
Church  Extension  undertaken  by  the  former  since  1 836  — the  gap  would 
have  widened.  Moreover,  there  was  still  a greater  concentration  of  Relief 
churches  in  poor  locales,  and  the  lower  seat  rents  they  had  been  on  average 
charging  in  1836,  approximately  6s  as  opposed  to  8s  (which  seem  to  have 
resulted  in  a better  rate  of  uptake  than  the  United  Secession:  89.11% 
compared  with  79.3%)  may  not  have  changed  much  — except  perhaps  in 
their  better-off  congregations  of  John  Street  and  Cathedral  Street.100  In 
1 847-48  the  new  body  quickly  erected  a magnificent  new  church  to  announce 
their  enhanced  status  and  ambition.  Standing  in  the  Blythswood  New  Town, 
the  lavishly  designed  “Renfield  UP”  would  be  free  of  any  taint  of  past 
Secessionist  “schisms”,  and  was  ideally  placed  to  compete  with  its  local 
Free  and  Establishment  rivals  for  the  floating  middle-class  churchgoer. 
However,  the  continued  residential  exodus  west  (and  soon  also  south,  with 
even  a trickle  east  to  Dennistoun)  saw  the  congregational  importance 
(increasingly  in  UP  parlance,  this  translated  as  wealth)  of  the  Renfield 
church  quickly  fall  behind  others,  e.g.  Claremont  of  1855,  and  St  Vincent 
Street  of  1859. 

Conclusion 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  Secessionists  by 
modem  historians  may  stem  partly  from  a modem-day  distaste  for  bodies 


100  Figures  from  Church  Commissioners  Report;  see  also  Brown’s  table  of  the 
changing  social  composition  of  John  Street  between  1822  and  1857,  Religion  and 
Society,  108. 
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popularly  recalled  as  “schismatic”  and  “inward-looking”.  In  as  much  as 
such  epithets  held  (or  still  hold)  any  currency  in  describing  Secessionists, 
then  they  must  be  set  in  historical  context,  which,  if  done,  renders  them 
— maybe  a minority  of  obdurates  apart  — somewhat  less  appropriate  and 
deserving.  However,  even  tenuously  conceding  that  the  long-term 
efficiency  of  the  national  church  was  damaged  by  the  Secession  of  1733, 
and  that  the  wider  reputation  of  Presbyterianism  suffered  from  the 
subsequent  schisms  of  1 747, 1 800  and  1 804-6,  the  formation  of  the  United 
Secession  in  1 820  represented  a milestone  in  attempts  to  reverse  the  trend 
in  division  and  present  the  nation  with  a viable  non-sect  alternative  to 
what  was  then  perceived  by  most  people  outside  the  upper  classes  as  a 
jaded  Establishment.  The  de  facto  urban  Church  Extension  of  the  United 
Secessionists  (and  their  constituent  elements  in  the  years  before  1820) 
both  pre-empted  and  prompted  Establishment  Evangelicals  into  producing 
their  own  programme  for  reclaiming  the  urban  poor  — though  admittedly, 
overriding  political  and  theological  objections  meant  Secessionists  showed 
them  little  goodwill  in  this,  but  the  same  was  true  in  reverse. 

The  extensive  collection  of  under-researched  archive  material  relating 
to  the  Secessionist  denominations  of  1733-1 847  seem  to  invite,  and  would 
doubtless  repay,  more  serious  and  systematic  investigation  than  has  been 
common  (though  not  entirely  absent)  of  late.  Such  study  would 
undoubtedly  enhance  our  understanding  of  the  bodies  themselves,  e.g. 
their  respective  socio-economic  composition,  “mindset”,  their  changing 
roles  in  relation  to  wider  issues  in  contemporary  society,  etc.  — not  to 
mention  what  further  sidelights  we  might  obtain  on  that  society  itself. 

Glasgow 
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Wellington  Street  United  Secession  of  1828 


Regent  Place  Anti-Burgher  of  1819 
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Duke  Street:  Anti-Burgher  ‘Folly’ of  1801  (frontage  altered  1871) 


Greyfriars  United  Secession  of  1821,  Albion  Street 
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Establishment  ‘rivals  ’:  the  contrasting  provision  of  the  Town  Council  St  John  ’s  of 
1819;  and,  facing  page,  representing  Evangelicals’  ‘internal  Voluntarism’,  the 
functional  St  Peter  s in  Broomielaw  of  1834. 

[Crown  Copyright:  RCAHMS] 
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[Copyright:  Mitchell  Library  (Graham  Collection),  Glasgow] 
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Cambridge  Street  United  Secession,  1834 


Parliamentary  Road  of  1839  — Townhead  home  to  an  unofficial  United 
Secessionist  congregation 
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Disdaining  ostentation:  United  Original  Secession  church  of  1843,  Pollockshaws 


Building  for  a brighter  future:  Glasgow's  final  (and finest)  Relief  edifice,  the 
Cathedral  Street  church  of  1 844.  Note  the  contemporary  Free  St  Mary  s on  the  left. 
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Montrose  Street  United  Secession,  of  1841-42 
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